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throat rabble that at present surrounds him, emancipate his 
loving subjects from the outrageous tyranny of the rebel leaders, 
and restore safety to the person and peace to the mind of the 
suffering Father of Christendom. A happy solution, indeed, of 
the most perplexing of State questions—most happy, if attainable. 
And that it is attainable the Dundalk Democrat is prepared to 
show; it is ready with a nice little arrangement for the pay of 
these martial devotees in their latter-day crusade. Shall Pio 
Nono be intimidated? Shall his choicest treasures be borne 
away, and shall not the 20,000 Irish boys know the reason 
why? And will not Catholic Europe subscribe 100,000}. a-year 
for the Irish boys employed in so noble a cause? It would be 
but a trifle. Ireland could well afford 20,000/. The faithful 
few that sojourn in heretical England might manage goool. Reli- 
gious France, its holy zeal coerced into a torturing reticecne, 
would relieve its feclings by a donation of 20,000}. Spain 
would be ready with 20,000. America would like to 
help “a true and faithful Irish army in the Eternal 
City for the preservation of the Vicar of Christ from 
the ruffian hands of his infidel enemies.” What faithful 
bosom but must glow with a sacred chivalry at so delightful a 
suggestion! The Dundalk Democrat may well warm up as he 
proceeds with his task, and manipulates his figures with all the 
impetuosity that befits so inspiring a theme. After all, asks 
thia holy arithmetician, what are twenty thousand pounds? Two 
hundred thousand subscribers at a shilling a head would do it; 
or two millions four hundred thousand at a penny, or a thousand 
parishes at 10l. Take it how you will, in ten-pound notes or 
penny pisces is it not delightfully feasible? Is it not time for 
reland to speak out? “If the French Emperor heard that 
Catholic Ircland felt indignant at his inexplicable conduct, we 
may be certain that a great deal of good would be effected.” 
We can imagine the alarm which the information would cause 
at the Tuileries, and the gloom it must throw over the Imperial 
gouncils. Louis Napoleon is a bold man, and has been through 
some trying scenes; but to be called upon for an explanation by 
indignant Catholic Ireland would, we conceive, be too much even 
forhim. The blow would be all the heavier in that it was struck 
by a loving band. Ireland is, we are assured, devotedly French. 
Sometimes she sighs, as the Bishop of Orleans kindly 
suggested, for the sceptre of the fortunate individual who 
is at once an Irish prince, a French marshal, a gallant soldie 
and a devoted Cathol Sometimes she looks to Napoleonic 
philanthropy to strike off her galling chains, and bid her forget 
the long miseries of Saxon thraldom. ‘ Who,” says Mr. 
Mitchell, “ will make the Emperor sure that the Irish people 
wait for him, and pray for him? How is he to know that two 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting men would be proud to 
follow his eagles from Bantry Bay to Dublin, and from thence, 
if he chose it, across to Liverpool?” How, indeed? We do not 
suppose that he will take Mr. Mitcbell’s word for it, because 
Mr. Mitchell's word, in popular estimation, is not his strong 
point. Some incidents in his pust career have been ill-naturedly 
interpreted in a manner not altogether flattering to his reli- 
ability; and 250,c00 fighting men, added to the 20,000 who 
will be at Rome, guarding the Vatican, is a large tax upon the 
resources of the most military and the most oppressed of nations. 
Altogether, Mr. Mitchell feels that he has teats task before 
him. His letter is tinged with melancholy. It is gently expostula- 
tory. He iv obliged to tell his friends that they are most pro- 
yokingly quiet. “ Foreigners,” he says, “think you have 
given the world more trouble than you are worth with 
your reclamations against British oppression, and your perio- 
dical rebellions and half rebellions, seeing that you are now 
tranquil, contented, prosperous, and well affected, ever since your 
noisy gang of agitators were carried off.” Even the French 
begin to doubt whether chronic rebellion is the only form of 
existence which the Irish character finds tolerable. Outrages 
like that of Lord Derby upon the Doon tenants are understood 
as exceptional pieces of villany rather than as parts of a consis- 
tent whole of despotism. People imagine that it is ua protes- 
tantisme de trois siècles which has degraded the pure blood 
of the Stanleys, instead of understanding that their acts go, with 
a thousand others, to form a cruel “ machinery for draining Ire- 
land, and grinding down her people to swell the wealth and 
power of another people.” Commerce is increasing, agri- 
culture prospers, Irish interests are spoken of with due deference 
in Parliament, popular education is provided for out of the publie 
funds, honourable careers are open to young Irishmen, Irish 
sold allantly in English armies, Irish elections excite 
the g est, and: uellest wrong of all—a benignant 
Viceroy assures the people at cattle-shows that they are pro- 
sperous, loyal, and happy, and not a man has the pluck to con- 
tradict so monstrous an assertion. 

This is really a little too bed. Mr. Mitchell naturally feels 
aggrieved, and so, he says, docs the Continent. “ The whole world 
feels a little cheated in your case.” After exciting so much 
compassion, it is quite unfair to stop grumbling, and leave one’s 
sympathizers standing over one in various attitudes of super- 
fluous affliction. Besides, the Irishman and its correspondent 
know that it is all nonsense. Ireland is just as wretched as 
ever. Though inarticulate from exhaustion, she is not i 
sible. Every consolation but one has long quitted her mi 
shores. “Hope, the charmer, still remains behind,” and that 
hope glitters from the Tuileries. *“ Myriads of the Irish are 
known to be looking with a dull kind of hope to the rising star 


kind will “ strike a blow at the heart of the enemy of the human 

race.” Ireland will be ready to welcome him to the scene of 

triumph, and to help him in the work of retribution. Ireland 

will chant the pæans that prelude the glorious struggle, 

ma Ireland will lead off in the chorus of emancipated nation- 
ties. 

The very best joke, Mr. Mitchell ought to know by this time, 
has its day. His present joke was onco not a bad one, but it is 
twelve years old at least. He very wisely has not been in Ircland 
for along while, and so has some excuse for not seeing that he has 
fallen behind his generation, Everybody knows that the descrip- 
tion which he means to be sarcastic is, in fact, literally true. te 
despite of such hot-headed people as himself, and of the as- 
siduous efforts of a violent clergy, the Irish nation becomes 
every day more prosperous, more reasonable, and more firmly 
united to England. Any great public danger would, we are 
convinced, simply have the cffect of cementing that union still 
more closely, and of employing that prosperity in purposes of 
common defence. Should such an event as that which so excites 
Mr. Mitchell's imagination ever really arrive, its first effect 
would be to consign him and his friends of the Irishman to the 
obscurity which attends the race of grumbling visionaries at 
moments when facts, not theories, have to be dealt with, and 
when there are actual dangers to be confronted, instead of imagi- 
nary grievances to be discussed. 


THE MARYLEBONE VESTRY. 


Ave our thoughts, why should Emperors, and Congresses, and 
Cabinet Councils engross? Rise, honest Muse, and sing the 
Marylebone Vestry. The subject is by no means beneath the 
dignity of the goddess who, if any, presides over the metropolitan 
press. The great municipal councils are somewhat hardly dealt 
with. It is only in the Observer, which devotes itself with re- 
markable assiduity to these domestic anuals of London, that we 
get a glimpse of such truly great men as Mr. D'I{fanger of the 
Marylebone Vestry—we mean, the Marylebone Representative 
Council—and Mr. Brettingham, or the Rev. Mr. Eckett, of the 
Wittenagemote of St. Pancras; and the social loss in seeing so 
little of the working of the great principle of self-government is 
considerable. It is a loss ia these dull times, and in the stormy 
afternoon of the year, to be deprived of a legitimate source of 
amusement. This is one reason why we regret that the daily 
papers do not condescend to report the proceedings of the little 
parliaments; but, upon higher grounds, it is a pity that the world 
of London should not know the manner of men and the rich wisdom 
of counsel by which it is governed. The tendency of things is to 
entrust more power to these local bodies. Sir Benjamin Hall's 
Act united these little democracies into a considerable political 
power. They virtually control the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the metropolis; and an infiuential school of rmers 
contemplate entrusting more power and more influence to these 
bodies. It is intended that they should control Parliament 
itself. It is now always en règle that the member for Marylebone 
should be formally introduced to the Marylebone and as 
Representative Councils. They consider him, and Mr. Edwin 
James certainly considers himself, to be the delegate to St. 
Stephens of the local conventions. He is to represent them— 
their wisdom, their wishes, their politics, their policy. ‘his is 
actually the state of things in London, and the extension of this 
system is part of Mr. Bright's ticket. We repeat, then, that 
the sayings and doings of these influential bodies are a matter of 
large political interest. And the very fact that they are supremely 
absurd, and ineffably vulgar and small, is the reason why wo 
should know something more about them. Our readers and the 
general public know, or suspect, that the proceedings of parish 
vestries, municipal councils, and ward motes are what we have 
said; but, unless they know exactly what such institutions are 
n actually at work, they miss a at standing warning. 
as we cross the Atlantic to chronicle a Caucus meeting 
ion fight at Cincinnati or New York, we may as well 
take the simple lesson of Americanized constituen at home. 

A recent “scene in the Marylebone Council,” taken from the 
honest chronicles of the Observer, is a fair average illustration 
of the sort of warning which we mean, It app 
sentation had been forwar o the Metropolitan B 
Wo from the Representative Council of Marylebone, r 
mending the renumbering of the houses in Mortimer-stree 
This recommendation was based upon, and embodied, the eurious 
fact, that in Mortimer-street there were three houses numbered 
12, three of 20, two of 21, two of 27, two of 47, four of gi, 
five of 52. How it was possible for the men of Mortimer. 
strect to exist in this frightful confusion of their d 
seemed an interesting subject for the meditative mind. 
so the fact was stated, on the authority of one Mr. Is 
Abrahams, himself a Representat Councillor, who 
presented a memorial on the sul 
by the dwellers in Mortimer-street. 
cil appears to have adopted ea bloe. They n 
the tacts, but, assuming them without the sl 
proceeded to memorialize the Board of Works for renum- 
bering the street. On Saturday last, a counter memorial 
to the Representative Council was preseated by a Mr. Pur- 
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Jand, signed by fifty out of the fifty-five inhabitants of 
Mortimer-street, stating distinctly that there was but one house 
numbered 12, not three; one 20, not three; one 21, not two; 
one 27, not two; one 47, not two; one 51, not two; and two 52, 
not five. This document was presented by a deputation, which on 
meeting the Council, was subjected to a very severe cross-exa- 
mination by Mr. Israel Abrahams and others, who, amongst other 
things, charged the deputation “not with forgery, but with 
stating that which was false.” However, not a single shadow 
of proof was adduced that the fifty inhabitants of Mortimer- 
street had not stated the exact fact; and it came out that the 
wonderful state of the numbers in Mortimer-street was a pure 
invention of Mr. Israel Abrahams. The debate which ensued 
is the most instructive part of the transaction, and shows the 
curious state of moral feeling which influences a Representative 
Council. 

Immediately upon the retirement of the deputation—whose 
treatment by the Council was such that Mr. Purland, upon being 
ordered to withdraw, “ exclaimed, ‘ Yes; and depend upon it, we 
don’t return again’’—Mr. Smart moved and Mr. Winwdeld 
seconded the next order of the day. This piece of impudence was 
rather too much for the honesty of Mr. Hutchens, who moved 
“That the additional names brought up to-day be forwarded to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; and that, as the motion for 
re-numbering the houses in Mortimer-street was carried by mis- 
representation, Resolved, that the Board of Works be requested 
not to alter the numbers in Mortimer-strect.” A very long 
debate followed, in which Mr. Israel Abrahams signalized him- 
self by styling his brother councillors, more Americano, “ the 
Hon. Mr. M‘Evily,” and so on, ‘The word “ misrepresentation,” 
however, caused serious misgivings to the dignity of the Council. 
To be sure, it was proved incidentally that of the five memo- 
rialists, ratepayers and inhabitants of Mortimer-street, produced 
. Israel Abrahams, and on whose faith the re-numberin, 
was ordered, two were not ratepayers at all, and Mr. Israe! 
Abrahams was not a ratepayer in Mortimer-street. But this 
was of small consequence. ‘To have committed themselves to a 
downright fiction was little to the assembled councillors, com- 

d with the dignity and honour of their Hebrew col- 
league. A point of order was then adroitly raised — a 
special vestry must be specially summoned to rescind a previous 
formal resolution of the august board. Once more the next 
business was moved and seconded. Mr. Carr then, much to 
his credit, moved simply, “That the additional names 
brought up be onwearded to the Metropolitan Board, and 
that they be informed that the motion for re-numbering 
the houses in Mortimer-street was carried by misrepre- 
sentation.” This motion saved the point of order, but carried 
the practical question against Mr, Israel Abraha: This 
worthy, however, found a friend in his co-religionist, Pro- 
fessor Marks, a Jewish gentleman who superintends a synagogue 
somewhere in the West of London, and who “felt compelled 
to move an amendment, because the resolution conveyed a stigma 
on, and held up as having stated a falsehood, a member of their 
own body’’—which happened to be the exact state of things. But 
the Professor, or as Mr. Abrahams sonorously saluted him, 
“the right reverend gentleman, Professor Marks,” evidently 
considered that the whole credit of the house of Israel was 
identified with Mr. Israel Abrahams. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were not remotely impugned by the censure on this worthy 
Caucasian. No doubt his friend had been guilty of a misrepresenta- 
tion so gross and childish, that one naturally thinks that Abrahams 
is mad; but the hint thrown out was eagerly adopted by the 
assembled candour and wisdom of Marylebone. Mr. Tavener 
seconded the amendment, which was that, “instead of the word 
«misrepresentation,’ the words be inserted ‘under an error as to 
the feelings of the inhabitants." Whereupon an assenting 
chorus is heard. To be sure, Mr. Abrahams is by one speaker re- 
minded that “it is not for him personally that the amendment is 
suggested, but it was the character of that representative body 
which he was desirous of protecting.” Mr. Abrahams is, by 
another, excused on the ground that he is “a very young man in 
parochial A third orator desires to temper justice with 
mercy. Mr. D'Iffanger closes the discussion with some grave ob- 
servations on the * high character of that assembly at the Metro- 
peliian Board, which would be seriously derogated from if they 
kept sending up memorials and counter-memorials on the same 
subject,” and then proposes that the discussion should drop— 
evidently thinking that the h character of himself and his 
colleagues would be best maintained by boldly sticking to a 
gross and most palpable misrepresentation, rather than by 
owning an error. Finally “the right reverend Professor Marks’s” 
amendment was carried ; and so the Representative Council con- 
fesses that somebody committed an error, but wiil not plead 
guilty that anybody—still less that their colleague, the Hon. Mr. 
dsrael Abraliams—w i tion, or of some- 
thing which perhaps So 
called by a very different and more plain-spoken name. 

Now, this ridiculous business has its moral. We say little 
of the illustration it conveys of the way in which business is 
done by these councils, First, they adopt an extraordinary 
statement without the slightest inquiry. On investigation, 
many of the councillors decline to go into the matter at all; 
and, in conclusion, they refuse to confess a palpable blunder— 
the honour of their own body is superior to the interests of 
truth. We say nothing of the bullying tone adopted towards the 


poor people of Mortimer-street. If the Marylebone Vestry had 
once asserted that there were five Nos. 52, it was simply imperti- 
nent and insolent in any body, or in any fifty bodies, to prove 
that there were only two 52's; and, as to showing that there 
were not four Nos. 51, but only one No. 51, such an outrageous 
contempt of the Representative Council must be put down. Save 
our consistency, and let truth go hang—let us shield our friend and 
brother Abrahams, and never mind facts. As to the author of 
all this folly, we do not say that a Christian could not be found 
to be guilty of so gross an imposture, but still the man illustrates 
a principle. No doubt he was made a councillor simply 
because he was a Jew. It was, of course, as a Jew that he stood 
for his election—just as a Salomons or a Rothschild becomes a 
candidate for another sort of seat. The recommendation is that 
Jews represent a principle. There is a principle in not rejecting 
aman likely to be useful as a representative, simply because 
he is a Jew; and it is one in which we heartily concur. But it 
is no principle—or a very dangerous one—to think that a man 
is a better representative only because he is a Jew ora Turk. 
The sole claim to his place which the Hon. Israel Abrahams 
could have preferred was his Judaism. We do not believe that 
circumcision implies all moral and political virtues. In this 
personage’s case it has not saved him from being something 
much worse than a contemptible blockhead; but we notice the 
affair because we are not desirous of the increase of social institu- 
tions which embrace such as him, and, while embracing him, 
whitewash a very discreditable proceeding in the corporate in- 
terests of the whole body. Mr. Abrahams, or any such in- 
dividual, might exist in any corporate body; but it is only a 
corporate body of the Town Council type which could have 
treated such a case in such a way. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY.* 


OTWITHSTANDING his foreign name, Mr. Wenkstern 
proves his right to the character of an Englishman by a 
lucid, spirited, and idiomatic style. His account of the Hun- 
garian war is concise and readable, and although some of his 
conclusions may perhaps be inaccurate, it appears to be written 
in an honest and impartial spirit. The most indispensable quali- 
fication for an historian of Hungary consists in the negative merit 
of neither deifying Kossuth nor denouncing him as an imbecile 
traitor. Mr. Wenkstern censures the vanity and unsteadiness 
of the revolutionary chief, and represents his final abandonment 
of his post as little less than pusillanimous; but full justice 
is done to the energy and to the irresistible eloquence which 
originated and sustained the national insurrection, Although 
Kossuth’s higher gifts were combined with the powers of a 
demagogue, it is unfair to place the statesman who governed a 
kingdom and organized a succession of victories on the same 
level with mere agitators, such as Wilkes or O'Connell. Kos- 
suth’s admirers might not unreasonably compare him during 
his rise to Mirabeau, and at his height of power to Demo- 
sthenes himsclf. Like the great Athenian, he raised armies 
by his eloquence and concentrated all the forees of his country 
on a struggle for national existence. If, since his, fall, he has 
drivelled with Mazzini, and even degraded himself to the coarse 
fellowship of Ledru Rollin, the strong temptations of exile may 
furnish a palliation, if not an excuse, for his weakness. The fatal 
error of proclaiming the Hungarian Commonwealth would have 
been treasonable folly if it had proceeded from the Jacobinical 
fanaticism which Kossuth has since adopted or affected. At the 
time, the deposition of the House of Hapsburg may have seemed 
an unavoidable measure of policy, although the Governor of the 
Kingdom ought to have foreseen the alienation of the nobility and 
army and the possible interference of Russia. If circumstances 
once more placed him at the head of his countrymen, he might still 
have the wisdom to prefer national concord to Republican theories. 
The universal national organization against Austria which was 
lately frustrated by the Peace of Villafranca affords the best 
proof of the eonlitenve which political opponents place in the 
patriotism of the Hungarian leader. The more generous members 
of the aristocratic party, while they dispute his administrative 
capacity and sta ke prudence, have always admitted that 
no influence but that of Kossuth could have combined all classes 
of the nation against the Austrian invader. 
There is, perhaps, no instance in ancient or modern history of 
an insurrection so just, so unanimous, and so gallantly sup- 
ported. In the spring of 1848, the Austrian Government had 
nted to the appointment of a responsible Ministry in Hun- 
and when Jellachich immediately afterwards raised a 
an army on the frontier of the kingdom, the Emperor 
formally denounced the enterprise as an act of treason, Never- 
theless, the Ban was received at Court, his troops were paid by 
the Austrian War Office, and as soon as it was thought that his 
forces were sufficient for the purpose, he was recognised as a 
faithful servant of the Crown, and his invasion of Hungary was 
openly sanctioned. It is difficult for Englishmen to realize the 
feeling which the Imperial treachery aroused in Hungary, ex 
cept by the aid of an imaginary and far-fetched illustration. Let 
* History of the War in Hungary in 1848 and 1849. By Otto Wenk- 
stern, London: John W. Parker and Son. 1859. 


